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LADY FREEDOM 


Since December 2, 1863, while 


the Civil War raged, the Lady 


Freedom statue has stood over 


the Nation’s Capitol. President — 


Lincoln called it a symbol of the 
nation’s unity. 


The Lady weighs 15,000 pounds 
and she is 288 feet tall to the 
top of her crest. Her quiet 
presence speaks to the soul of 
America. This 19.5 foot statue 
watches over us as a powerful 
American image. She stands on 


the Capitol dome and her crest | 


is 288 feet above the east front 
plaza of the U.S. Capitol. 


American sculptor Thomas 
Crawford was commissioned to 
design the Statue of Freedom 
Triumphant In War and Peace 
in 1855. He made a plaster 
model for the statue in his stu- 
dio in Rome, Italy. Crawford 
died before the plaster model, 
which was _ used for the casting 
of the statue, was sent to the 
United States. 


The statue was cast in five sec- 
tions by Clark Mills whose 
bronze factory was located on 
the outskirts of Washington. 


Work on the statue was 
stopped during the Civil War. 
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Late in 1863, the sections were 
hoisted by former slaves and 
assembled on top of the cast 
iron pedestal. The last section, 
the statue’s head and shoul- 
ders, was raised on December 
2,1863 to a salute of 35 guns 
answered by the guns of the 12 
forts around Washington. 


Her right hand holds a sheathed 
sword and her left hand holds a 
laurel wreath of victory and the 
Shield oh the United States. 


Her robe is held together by a 
brooch with U.S. marked on it. 
The brooch is partially covered 
by a heavy, Native American — 
style fringed blanket that is 
thrown over her left shoulder, 
She faces east toward the main 
entrance to the Capitol. Her 
military style helmet is adorned 
with stars and an eagle’s head 
covered by an-umbrella like 
crest of feathers. The statue 
itself not including installation, 
cost $23,796.82. 


The cast-iron globe on which 
she stands is imprinted with: E 
pluribus unum. Wreaths and 
fasces decorate the lower part. 

Ten bronze points tipped with 
platinum are attached to her 
headdress, shoulders and shield 
to protect her from lightning. 


THE DORR REBELLION* 

“It is hard. to imagine that Bellingham 
was once invaded by out of — state 
demonstrators but such was the case in the 
distant past . . . .but let’s go back to the 
beginning. Before 1843, factory workers and 
city dwellers in Rhode Island were still 
operating under its old charter of 1663, which 
restricted voting to land-holders or their eldest 
son. This deprived over half of the state’s adult 
males the right to vote. 

Thomas Dorr, a member of the state’s 
legislature from 1833 to 1837, became head of 
a party that sought to grant the vote to all men 
of legal age. In 1841, the party held a 
convention and drafted a constitution. The 
state government, realizing that affairs were 
drifting toward revolution, drafted a new 
constitution, but it was voted down by the 
people. Dorr’s reform constitution received a 
decisive vote in a separate election , but the 
government ruled that it it had been illegally 
adopted. 


Dorr’s party then held its own election and 
chose Dorr to be governor, but state put down 
the rebellion. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, but was 
released after one year for reasons unknown. 


Partly as a result of Dorr’s rebellion, Rhode 
Island obtained a new constitution in 1842. It 
gave native born citizens the right to vote if 
they paid taxes of one dollar a year or served in 
the militia. This was the origin of the “poll tax” 
in Rhode Island. 


Bellingham, being a border town to Rhode 
Island somehow became involved. John Albee, 
in his book about Bellingham, “Confessions of 
Boyhood” gave us an eye witness account of 
the Dorr war in Bellingham and we can do no 
better than to quote from that book. 


“There was trouble enough in Bellingham in 
1840. The sleepy old town in its previous 
existence had never felt a ripple of excitement 


more moving than a sewing bee, a traveling 
phrenologist or temperance lecture, a summer 
picnic or a winter revival. Now it was invaded 
by the Dorr War, the seat of which was in 
Rhode Island; but Bellingham, being a border 
town, was in danger of a raid. The Dorrites did, 
in fact, advance as far as Crooks Tavern on the 
southern boundary of the town, having drunk 
up what rum they could find, and hearing that 
the other tavern in the center of town kept on 
teetotal principles, they at once retreated. Not, 
however, before an alarm had been rung out by 
the church bell and the militia company called 
to arms. Great was the fright of the women 
and children. There was no sleeping in any 
house, no working and little eating for several 
days. My mother took her family to the top of 
a neighboring hill to reconnoiter and was 
prepared to run for the woods in case the 
enemy appeared. She was in great distress, 
having no man to care for and protect her little 
brood. She was a small, delicate and timid 
woman, extremely unfit to to play the heroine, 
and only used to suffering, which she bore like 
a saint. On the contrary, |, aged seven, armed 
with a long fish pole, threatened the advance 
of the rebels, and was eager to have them 
come on. | did not go far from my mother and 
sisters however. | enjoyed the situation, for | 
loved danger, with plenty of protection and 
means of escape. | love fire, deep and 
threating water, the roofs of houses, high, 
dangerous places, thin ice and a bull in the 
pasture. These tempted me to trials of boyish 
bravery. At heart, a little coward, | brandished 

my fish pole and clung to my mother’s dress. 
We could see our soldiers with their high hats 
surmounted by pompons, parading in front of 
the town house and could hear the snare drum 
beat the time of their movement. Nothing 
came of the affair beyond great excitement and 
town talk. The Dorrites retreated to Smithfield, 
the militia men went back to their farms and 
the town was saved. | was terribly 
disappointed, and the succeeding days were 
too flat and dull to be endured. | got through 
them by playing at soldiering for the remainder 
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of the summer, making forts and wooden and 
gay uniforms out of bright bits of calico, cocked 
hats of paper stuck full of cocktail feathers. | 
had also a long- handled lance which had come 
down in the family from Revolutionary times 
with which | charged the woodpile and the hen 
house, made of sods, at an angle in the orchard 
wall. Through this | thrust so fiercely on day 
that | killed our only rooster., to the 
consternation of my mother and sisters. As | 
was much in need of more feathers for my 
military hat, it did not seem to me such a 
tragedy. | was punished by not getting the the 
drumstick when he was cooked, and the tail 
feathers, to my chagrin, were made into a 
hearth duster.” 


“Before closing the story of the Dorr War, 
perhaps we should give a little history of our 
town’s poet and author. 


He was born in 1833 in a “little red house” on 
Hartford Avenue about where the Varney 
residence now stands. His father married 
Esther Thayer, daughter of widow Huldah 
Thayer. When young Albee was five years old, 
his father died on August 18, 1838 and was the 
first one buried in the Scammell Cemetery on 
Depot Street. 


Young Albee was educated at Andover and 
Harvard. During his student days he was a 
frequent visitor at the home of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson at Concord, and lectured in that town. 
He-was deeply influenced by Emerson and 
Thoreau and was an intimate friend of the 
Alcotts. He later married Harriet Ryan, founder 
of the Channing home in Boston and one of the 
most noted and beautiful women in New 
England. 


He wrote many books and poems including 
“Confessions of Boyhood” and from which we 


will have more stories about Bellingham. 


John Albee died on March 25, 1915 in 


Washington, D.C. and is buried there, but in his 
heart he was always a Bellingham boy.” 
KKK 
MARK TWAINS HUMOR 
On a Sunday morning, during his 
early married life in Buffalo, Clemens noticed 
smoke pouring from the upper window of the 
house across the street. The owner and his 
wife, comparatively newcomers, were seated 
upon the veranda, evidently not aware of 
impending danger. The Clemens household 
thus far had not called on them, but Clemens 
himself now stepped briskly across the street. 
Bowing with leisurely politeness, he said: 

My name is Clemens; we ought to have 
called on you before, and | beg your pardon for 
intruding now in this informal way, but your 
house is on fire. 

* KKK *K 

The Clemens home at Harvard was next door 
to that of Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Mark 
Twain and the author of “uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
were the best of neighbors. 

Mrs. Stowe was leaving for Florida one 
morning, and Clemens ran over early to say 
goodbye. On his return, Mrs. Clemens 
regarded him disapprovingly. 

“Why, Youth,” she said, “you haven’t on your 
collar and tie.” 

He said nothing, but went up to his room, 
did up these items in a neat package, and sent 
it to Mrs. Stowe by a servant, with a line: 
“Herewith receive a call from the rest of me.” 

KKK 

A habit of which he was especially fond was 
that of reading and writing in bed.. One day a 
reporter who had permission to interview him 
called while he was in bed. At the doorway the 
reporter paused and Mrs. Clemens asked her 
husband through the half-opened door, Youth, 
don’t you think it would be a little embarrassing 
for him — you being in bed. 

Mark’s easy , deliberate voice replied, “Why, 
Livy, if you think so, we might have the other 
bed made up for him.” 


PAF PAPAYA 


SAAN sat 
He cailed his wife “Livy”. She called him “Youth”. 


AA 


Old Cars 
Remembered 


How many folks remember what old cars 
looked like when they were children? I remember my 
Dad had a Model T Ford. It was a boxy looking car 
and sat high off the ground. The windshield was split 
and could be opened. It was siarted by cranking, the 
gas was controlled on the steering wheel and there 
was no heater or air conditioner. During the cold 
weather alcohol was added to the radiator to keep 
the water from freezing. It was a common sight to 
see someone stopped on the side of the road with the 
radiator boiling over. 

Folks would also stop on the side of the road 
repairing and changing a flat : 
tire. Tires weren’t as durable 
back then and most roads 
were poorly paved or dirt. In 
the spring when the ground 
thawed, many folks out fora * 
Sunday drive spent most of 
the time trying to get a car out 
of the mud. During the 
winter the roads would have 
a thick coat of ice and snow 
solidly packed down. Chains 
were used on the tires to keep from sliding or getting 
stuck. When the snow started to melt, forming deep 
ruts, one only drove when it was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

My Dad had an Oakland touring car later on. It 
had snap in isinglass windows and was drafty. When 
warm weather arrived, the windows were removed. 
It was great riding around on a hot day. However, 
when the weather turned cold, the isinglass windows 
were nowhere to be found. After a few teeth chaitter- 
ing rides Dad decided to trade the car in for some- 
thing more practical. 

I often remember my uncle telling the story 
about four quite plump ladies he took far a Sunday 
drive. It was during Prohibition. The police stopped 
him because the rear of the car was all but dragging 
on the ground. The officer explained, rather red 
faced, that he thought the car was loaded with 
bootleg whiskey. The ladies were none too happy 
either. 


My aunt was a tall, heavy set woman and 
exceptionally strong. While she and my uncle were 
riding one nice spring day, he pulled off the road and 
promptly got stuck in the mud. Try as he might, the 
car wouldn’t budge. Finally my aunt got out, grabbed 
the rear bumper, lifted the rear end of the car and set 
it on solid ground. She about threatened my uncle’s 
life if he ever told anyone. Needless to say, the story 
traveled fast, much to my aunt’s chargrin. 

My cousin’s husband owned an old touring car 
with fold down seats between the front and rear 
seats. One day he decided to take a crowd of us to 
Nantasket Beach. The car was overloaded. We didn’t 
have much time at the beach. It took forever to get 
there due to four flat tires. Just about the time one 
would be fixed and we’d start on our way another 
would blow out. Back then all tires had inner tubes 

:and everyone carried a patch- 
“ing kit. The tube would be 
2 removed, the hole found and 
© scraped around the edges, a 
special glue applied and a 
ae patch put on. We spend most 
=. of the day standing on the side 
“of the road while tires 
4ge Were being patched. 
ie 7h A family friend decided to 
“drive up Bear Hill in Milford. 
The car couldn’t make it 
because the gas ran back and wasn’t getting to the 
motor. Not to be outwitted by a mechanical buggy, 
he backed up the hill. 

The joy of riding in a rumble seat was one of 
life’s pleasures. We didn’t get to do it too often. The 
only disadvantage was an occasional caterpillar 
would drop off the trees and land on us or it would 
start to rain. 

Quite often folks would store the car in the 
garage for the winter months, especially if it wasn’t 
needed to go to and from work. Road conditions 
would be bad and why shovel the driveway if you 
didn’t need the car. 

Cars had coated canvas roofs right up to the 
mid 1930s. Most of them leaked, especially when the 
car got older. I got caught in a cloud burst while 
driving one. The roof leaked just in front of the 
steering wheel. Every time I went around a corner I 
got a lap full of brown water. When we reached our 
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destination, my pretty beige skirt looked like a scrub 
rag. 

; Long before I was old enough to start school, 
we moved to a farm and into a new house my Dad 
had built. There were no children in the area. Mom - 
and Dad had a lot of chores to do and I got very 
lonesome and bored. Looking for something to 
entertain myself, I found a can of Chinese red paint. 
At that time Dad had a maroon Plymouth. I decided 
it would look nice with red wheels so I painted the 
right rear wheel a bright red. It wasn’t all that excit- 
ing, so I put the paint away and went on to some- 
thing else. Dad didn’t spot the red wheel right away 
but when he did, he came storming into the house 
yelling and I made a quick retreat. I never saw him 
cleaning the paint off but it was off the next time he 
drove the car. 

All cars had running boards used as a step to 
enter the car. It wasn’t unusual to see a young man 
riding on one. When Dad would drive a crowd of us 
to the movies, the girls filled the car and the boys 
would stand on the running boards. 

One of the chief of police happened to be 
driving by when we heard a loud noise. His car had 
tipped over. He had slammed on the brakes to avoid 
hitting a dog. Thank goodness he wasn’t hurt but no 
one ever told him it was our German Shepherd that 
ran out in front of him. 

The price of cars has increased drastically over 
the years. In 1936 or 37 my uncle bought a brand 
new Plymouth for $700. Later, in 1949, we bought 
an Oldsmobile for a bit over $2,000. The average car 
now costs 15 or 20 thousand dollars, some a lot 
more, more than we paid for our house in 1957. 

Remember the Packards, Ramblers, 
Studebakers, DeSotos, Hudsons, Nashes and Kai- 
sers? There are so many makes now that it’s impos- 
sible to remember them all. 

What a pleasure it was to drive in the first 
heated car and later in an air-conditioned one. With 
power steering, power brakes, automatic transmis- 
sions, radial tires, windshield washers and defrosters 
etc. we’ve come a long way. Now it’s the traffic 
that’s bothersome. With all the inconveniences of the 
old cars, the leisurely Sunday drive on a nice spring 
day can no longer be duplicated. It’s another pleasant 
memory from yesteryear, a time of simple family 


pleasures. 
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GREAT ONE-LINERS 
To steal ideas from one person is plagiarism. To 
steal ideas from many is research. 


Better to remain silent and be tough a fool, than to 
speak and remove all doubt. 


How is it that one careless match can start a forest 
fire, but it takes a whole box to start a campfire? 


| didn’t say it was your fault, | said | was blaming you. 


The shinbone is a device for finding furniture in a 
dark room. 


Why does someone believe you when you say there 
are four billion stars, but check when you say the 


paint is wet. 


The sole purpose of a child’s middle name, is so he 
can tell when he’s really in trouble. 


Why do Americans choose from just two people to 
run for president and 50 for Miss America? 


A clear conscience is usually the sign of a bad 
memory. 


Laugh at your problems, everybody else does. 


It's not the fall that kills you; it’s the sudden stop at 
the end. 


Artificial intelligence is no match for natural 
stupidity. 


Always borrow money from a pessimist. He won't 
expect it back. 


He who smiles in a crisis has found someone to 
blame. 


If you think nobody cares if your aive, try missing a 
couple of payments. 


A computer once beat me at chess, but it was no 
match for me at kickboxing. 


| didn’t fight my way to the top of the food chain to 
be a vegetarian. 


OLD-TIME ICE HARVESTING 


Refrigerators have been a household item for well over 100 
years - starting with the handsomely-crafted wooden "iceboxes" - 
also called "refrigerators" - in vogue until the new-fangled 
electric refrigerators, with their top-mounted monitor motors, 
arrived in the 1920s. 

Ice, for old-time iceboxes, was harvested from local ponds 
and lakes. This was a brisk industry in December and January, and 
the ice had to be from 12" .to 20" -thick:. 

Harvesting methods varied, but in general, all procedures 
consisted of clearing the ice of snow and snow ice, marking the 
surface of the ice, cutting, and storing the ice blocks. 

Snow was eaSily removed from lakes or ponds, but snow ice, a 
rather flaky, soft, crust had to be removed from the clear hard 
ice. This was done with a curved, weighted steel horse-drawn 
blade, similar to our modern bulldozer blade, which scraped away 
the unwanted surface. The driver stood upright on this scraper, 
and often took a mean toss when the blade caught in a projection 
of hard ice. Horses wore steel caulked shoes, and seldom, if 
ever, lost their footing. Once cleared, the ice to be cut was 
marked into squares, by rows, made by a device with a sharp 
prong protruding from a horse-drawn sled-like affair, marking the 
ice into 5’x2-1/2’ blocks. It looked like a sled, with handles 
for steering. 


REMEMBER---that harvesting ice 
was a major industry in the 
town for years ? Took a lot 
Pe of work. Some fell in and got 
—¥ “yy soaked J Did you ? j 


Ice houses ~ | 
AYA big thotreal clovds Aa 
formed inside! 


f r Ice-cutting 


a _—_— me meme eee ee i 
- - -— sce 
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With scraping and marking completed, Sawing the ice into 
cakes began. A lead hole was cut, into which a coarse-toothed 
Saw, with a handle on one end was inserted. The Sawyer, following 
the marks on the ice cut 2-1/2’ wide Strips, then divided the 
strips into five-foot lengths. 

P The 5’ pieces of ice were then floated into a channel or 

canal" to bring them to the ice-house conveyor. Lined along the 
canal were boys (I was one) who pushed the ice cakes along with 
wooden poles. No’ small amount of Strategic planning went into 
deciding which section of the lake or pond would be cut to give 
best access to the canal. The youngsters volunteered for this 
work, and one shudders to think of the risk involved - a gaggle 
of boys 8 to 12 years old, standing next to an open channel of 
freezing water, pushing huge ice cakes along. Occasionally, a 
generous proprietor of the ice company would give each young 
worker a few cents for 6 to 8 hours of work in freezing 
temperatures with wet feet. 


The conveyors at the icehouse were of different forms, and 
ours were of the endless chain type, with hooks that bit into the 
ice cakes and tugged them up an incline to an opening in the 
icehouse wall. It was exciting, indeed, when a cake slipped its 
hooks and came sliding back down the incline! Some conveyors had 
box-like containers that prevented this situation. 

The conveyors, adjustable for various heights of opening in 
the ice house walls, emptied their cargo onto inclined slides 
inside the building. The slides could be directed to various 
locations, as the icehouse could be as much as one hundred or 
more feet long. 


The conveyors were powered by steam engines, or single- 
cylinder kerosene-fueled "one lunger" make-or-break portable 
engines. On one occasion, sawdust accumulating on a kerosene 
engine caught fire; a zealous bystander threw cold water on the 
hot cylinder jacket which exploded, sending pieces of steel in 
all directions, two of which went through the double wall of the 
icehouse. 

The icehouses were huge, barn-like affairs, with double 
walls filled with sawdust, shavings, or other insulating 
material. The roofs were double-layer, with an air space to allow 
air circulation to cool the building. Ice remained firm usually 
until late summer, but water trickling from melting cakes could 
turn lower levels of ice into massive blocks. 

Ice was shipped all over the United States in insulated 
freight cars, and produce shipments were made in similar 
"refrigerated" cars. Ice was shipped to tropical countries as far 
as India and Africa in specially-built sailing vessels, crossing 
the equator twice in the voyage, with about 75% of the cargo of 
ice still frozen solid at its destination. 

The decline of local ice harvesting was brought about by 
ice-making machines brought from Germany well before 1900, but 
there was sufficient demand for the natural product to bring 
memories of ice delivery within memory of many alive today. 

FDD 
THE OLD ICE BOX 


How well I remember that old ice box Now Mother would say, “Get up dear, 
That stood by the kitchen door, You forgot to empty the pan 

And when I forgot to empty the pan So get your mop and go to work, 
The water ran down on the floor; And do the best you can. 

That old contrary pan ali Bada et cite box 
ectanteateueay crater You can go to bed without a worry 


It made me fuss, fume and fight And sleepiaround the clock: 


And act not what I ought to; 


h 
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TWO OF BELLINGHAM HIGH’S .. . outstanding play- 
ers, Pitcher Tracy Garneau, left, and Backstop ‘Nick 
Petrosky, wore big smiles following yesterday’s thrilling 
4-3~win at Westwood. The boys had teason to smile, as the 
win-gave their school its first athletic pennant:ig history. 


WITH THE SCORE TIED . . . at three-all, Dave Tuttle, 
above, laid down a nifty bunt in the last inning yester- 
day to score Var Nadolny from third base with the run 
that gave Bellingham a 4-3 win over Westwood. - 


oa r . 


4-3 Win Over 


Nets First Title In History" “""°""" 


WAT aera ma cungham High School bas 
Westwoo TT starts by a wgolsbaset 


Staging a breath-taking rally to score three runs in the’ 
last inning, a courageous Bellingham High School baseball 


team clinched the Tri County 


League championship by de- 


feating ‘Westwood, 4-3, yesterday afternoon on the loser’s 


diamond, 
It was the first time in history 


> = oe 


hurled a fine game. He was nicked 


that Bellingham copped a.title and|for seven hits, three of them in 


residents of ‘the town didn’t let 
the feai go unnoticed. The bus, 
carrying the happy ‘players, was 
met at the town line by a fire truck, | 
Police Chief Buclide Fleuette and: 
a host of rooters. An impromptu 
parade was staged and the. squad) 
was treated to a dinner at the 
Lenox by two of the team’s leading 
supporters. 

Held at bay for six innings by 
three snappy double plays executed 
by Westwood, Bellingham came to 
bat in the seventh, and last inning, 
on the short end of a 3-1 score. Co-} 
Capt. Mike Berardi, first batter, 
beat out a perfect drag bunt down 
the first base line to start the win- 
ning rally, Co-Capt. Nick Petros- 
ky, next hitter, drew a base on 
balls to put the tying run on first 
base, 2 

Third Baseman Var Nadolny laid 
down a bunt.and when Berardi | 


beat Pitcher Sheehan's “throw tots 


third, the bases were loaded with 
none out, Tracy Garneau stepped 
into Sheehan’s pitch and drove a 
single into left center, scoring Be- 
rardi and Petrosky with the tying 
runs. ; 

Then came the play that de- 
cided the issue. With runners 
on secone and third, Vic Glow- 
ka bounced back to the pitcher. 
Sheehan, apparently thinking 
there were three men on, rifled 
the ball home. Before Catcher 
Bent could relay it to first, 
Glowka was perched there and 
the sacks were filled again. Tom 
Berardi fanned for the first 
out, but Dave Tuttle laid down 
a nifty bunt cn a squeeze play 
as Nadolny -raced home with 
the tally that gave the Toppers 
their first pennant in history. 

The game was a thriller through- 
out, Westwood scored one run in 
the first inning on a two-base wild 
heave by Nadolny and Bent’s 
single. Ii made it 3-0 in the second 
when two runners raced home as 
‘First Baseman Charlie Delaney 
{missed Garneau’s easy toss after 
‘two men had been retired. 


the last frame, and struck out: 
seven. 

The Westwood team was “up” for! 
the game and its fielding was spec-j; 
tacular. Time and again, the in-; 
fielders and outfielders came 
through with seemingly impossible | 
plays to nip Bellingham rallies, but 
the Toppers wouldn't be stopped | 
and their three-run ‘splurge in the: 
last frame blew the game wide 
open. 

Nadolny was spectacular at third 
base for the winners, but the en- 
tire team played good ball. Tomor- 
row afternoon, Bellingham will 
play Blackstone at Roosevelt Park. 
Al Richard, freshman hurler, will 
toe the slab for the Toppers, while 
Chuck Ginty is expected to serve 
them for the homesters. The sum- 


mary: 
BELLINGHAM WESTWOOD 
MBarardirt. 3 2-0-offoltmagart: 40°) 0 
-Barardkhrf 322-0 OjMoltmanirf. . 4 
etrosky.e= 23 rip OISteves ii 8300-0 
Nadojny,3i 3014 7urner.cb s 0) 28U 
Garneau,p 3 2 0 SiSheehan,p 3.1.24 
Delaney,lb 20 7 0:Bent,c parked O 
Glowka,cf 2 11 OfScherer,ss 20. 0); 
Tuttle, lf 3.112 O}Munroe.2b 3020 
Evers,ss 30 0 2|Blizzard,ib aie PG 
Daigle,2b 3.0 0 UJ/McGilly.cf 220) 271 
T.Berardi,lf 20 1 0)*Patterson 1000 
Totals 277219} Totals sty A 9228 i) 
*Pyied out for McGilly in 7th. 
Innings 1234567 Tots. 
Bellingham o010003— 4 
Westwood 1200000— 3 
Errors: Nadolny, Evers, Delaney, 


Scherer. Two-base hits: Petrosky. Stolen 
bases: Tuttle, M. Berardi, Dcuble plays: 
Blizzard (unassisted); McGilly to Scherer; 


Sheeehan to Blizzard. Bases on _ balls: F 


7 


Of Garneau 2, Sheehan 7. Strike-outs: ¢ 
Ey Garneau 10, Sheehan 8 Umpire: Bob*& 


TEAM FETED.” | 


| Members of the Bellingham High 
' School baseball team-were feted last 
night at a dinner at the Lenox, South 
, Bellingham, to mark their winning 
of the tri-county championship, ~ 
“The Bellingham team clinched the 
championship yesterday afternoon 
by defeating Westwood High, 4 to 3, 
after staging a 9th inning rally, 


| Bellingham tallied its first run) 
iin the third on -a single by Mike: 


‘Berardi. a stolen base and Gar- 
ineau's single, Garneau, besid 

jting in t 

' outstanding game. He allowed three 
hits, fanned 10 batters and walt 
two. Sheehan, losing twirle 


i 


= also 


Friday afternoon when they oppose 
Blatkstone. They already hold one 
decision ‘ovér Blackstone -and ex- 


ingham Trips Franklin 
son's 15th Victory 


game’s early innings, the Bel- 
ll team chalked up its 15th win 
g Franklin High a 13-5 trouncing yes- 
e winner’s diamond. 7 

> The Toppers, Tri-County League’ 
champions, will end their. season’ 


pect to wind up their campaign : 
by- chalking up another triumph.- 
After being held scoreless in the : 


first frame, Bellingham exploded ‘ 


in the second inning for three Tuns, j 
| added four more in the third ‘and’ 


| three in the fourth to sew up the 
| decision. Franklin gamely tried to 
match Bellingham’s scoring power, 
_but was unable to hit Tracy Gar- 
;/neau with .any degree of consist- 
ency. 

Lincoln went the route for~the 
losers and was treated harshly by 
the Bellingham batters. He was 
nicked. for 10 hits, including two 
triples and a pair of doubles, while 
he fanned only four batters, He 
was also given poor support, es- 
pecially by his, infield teammates 
who made countless critical bob- 
bles. 

Garneau gave up six hits, but 
with a little better support, 
probably would have cut that 
number in half. The game was. 
loosely played throughout, Bel- 
lingham being charged with 
five errors, while Franklin 
made eight. Garneau sent 11 
batters back to the bench on 
strikeouts, while he issued only 
two free passes, 

| In the second, Bellingham started 


‘a three-run rally when Garneau | 


doubled to left center. Vic Glowka ! 


followed with a triple and after 
Chuck Delaney fanned, Charlie 
Delaney reached’ first and Glowka 


‘ 
i 


scored when Backstop Coynetta | 
missed the third strike.on Delaney. ! 


‘Singles by Hal Evers and Red: 


Daigle counted Delaney. 

Franklin .came right’ back to 
score two runs in the third when 
Dacey walked and Lineoln, Mar- 
tello and Cornetta singled. A four- 
run rally in the last half of the 
same frame, featured by Nick Pe- 
trosky’s’ triple and Dave Tuttle’s 
double, sewed up the decision for. 
Bellingham. 

Var Nadolny and Glowka made: 


two hits i apiece for the winners, ' 
‘while Lincoln connected safely 
twice for the losers. Glowka turned 


in the fielding gem when he made 
a running catch of a line drive off 
the bat of Martello. The summary: 


BELLINGHAM FRANKLIN 
abhpoa : abhpoa 
M.Berardisf 40° o|Cataldo,ss “4001 
Petrosky,c 41411 1\Martello,cf 4120 
Nadolny,3b i ; - able Dea 2132 
_ Farmeau,p aeneri,lf 4020 
Slowka,cf 3 2 2 0Stutman,lf 3090 
_ Delaney,1b 3 1 6 O|Bartellino,3b 2000 
Tuttle, lf 410 Oj&.Cornetta,2b 3110 
, Evers,2b 410 1;Dacey,rf 2000 
Daigle,ss  . 311 3\Lincoln,p 32.14 
‘T.Berardilf 0 00 O|Landry,2b 2101 
- Srooks, 1b 0 6 0-0/Ciarocco,c 10.00 
Goce ai 1000: 
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DRIVE - INS 
Going out of style ? 
Guest Editor Cathy Mucciarone 


A major source of entertainment in Amer- 
ica is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Whereas, just a decade ago, several drive- 
in movie theatres thrived in our area. Today 
it is a task to find one still operating. The 
Bellingham Drive-In did not even open for 
the 1987 summer season, Now, signs are 
posted that the land is "for sale"'. This is 
the fate of many of these 'relics' of a 'diff- 
erent' age. 

Several factors have led to the demise of 
the Drive-In movie places. Economic cru- 
nch is probably the main cause. It just doe- 
sn't seem financially feasible to keep them 
open, Where land is at a premium demand, 
so these large spaces can generate a lot of 
capital for their owners. 

Technological advances have also played a 
part in the fading out of, drive-in theaters. 
Higher quality television transmitters and 
receivers have made our country into a'stay 
at home'society. Also,thevideo cassette 
recorders have made it possible to bring 
big screen movies into one's own livingroom 
that can be bought or rented. 

In the 1950's when television was young, 
many homes didn't have this 'new fangled 
contraption’. This meant that drive-ins 
could still attract large crowds. As televi- 
sion became a household stalwart, the mov- 
ie business, in general, experienced a decl- 
ine. Now, in the 1980's drive-in movie thea- 
ters are vanishing rapidly; taking part of 
American nostalgia with them. 


I fondly recall my experience as a drive- 
in movie goer. They seemto bring to mind 
a more innocent, less harried person, The 
drive-in was a significant part of my famil- 
y's life. As a child my parents often broug- 
ht me, my siblings and our close friends to 
the drive-in. Paying one price for everyone 
that Dad could fit into the station wagon was 
most appealing for his budget! It was a big 
production at our house to get ready. The 


"wayback" part of the station wagon. 

Everyone piled in and we were off! 

On arrival at the drive-in we would attach 
2 speakers tothe car so that the soundtrack 
of the movie could be heard over other nois+ 
es. Dad would lower the tailgate and we kids 
would vie for a good seat. Somehow, I do 
not recall the pesky mosquitoes that surely 
must have been around} The.films we saw. . 
were mostly Disney flicks, which appealed 
perennially to young and old alike. 

Some of the drive-ins had playgrounds, 
and with Mom and Dad's permission we wou- 
ld scamper off to them , usually with a youn- 
ger sibling wailing behind us because they 
couldn't come along. One special theatre 
the Boro in Attleboro, had many kiddie amu- 
sements. An old fire engine used to give 
free rides around the grounds of the drive-m, 

It also had some mechanized amusement: 
rides and among them was a mini-ferris 
wheel. 

These were happy times, and though I was 
one who usually fell asleep in the middle of 
the second show--what I do remember is the 
laughter and-a sense of gaety. When my fat- 
her's strong arms laid me in my bed, I wou- 
Id feel pure contentment along with the exha- 
ustion! 

_ When I outgrew "hanging around" with my 
parents, there was always the ''friend with a 
car'' to take us along. As a teenager the dri- 
ve-in was a social place. There was an aura 
of the forbidden around the drive-in. The 
potential for trouble equalled excitement to 
ateenager. Whether it was a steamy love 
scene on the screen, a special date or the 
temptation of alcohol--the drive-in gather- 
ied all sorts of mischief in one small area. 
‘You could arrange to meet other people in 
other cars and the atmosphere was festive. 

! This is the place where many a budding 
‘romance was propelled along. Not only did 
teenage girls and guys swoon over their fay- 
orite stars; but they also forged the relatio- 
nships that would stay with them come Mon- 
day in the halls at school. As a teenager, 
an outing in the drive-in with a group of 


smaller children were changed into pajamas, friends, made one draw in their breath and 
so that if they fell asleep they could easliy bel, 434 on, because one never knew what surp- 
put to bed on returning home. Mom packed |.;565 awaited. 

up some "'goodies'' and perhaps a thermos Now as an adult, I bring the children of 
jug of Kool-Aid. The older kids threw slee- my family back to the same drive-in 

ping bags, blankets and pillows into the 
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TROLLEY CARS IN BELLINGHAM 
Excerpts from an article that was published in the “Comments” 
in the 1970s 


The first trolley car ran through Bellingham 
Center on September 6, 1900 and the last 
trolley car ran through the Center on October 
3, 1924. The tracks were taken up on September 1, 
u he FAY 

An attempt is made to follow the route 
taken by the line through Bellingham. The line 
began at the Carbarn of the Milford, Attleborough, 
and Woonsocket Street Railroad Company. (This 
Carbarn still stands on the north east corner of 
Social Street and Diamond Hill Road.) The current 
names of the streets will be used to help follow the 
line. 

The line then traveled in a northerly 
direction along Pulaski Blvd; leaving Pulaski at 
Brisson Street and going in back of the garage 
to Lizotte Drive. This being the old trolley right 
of way. 

The line then passed Scott Cemetery, 
crossed Center Street onto Park Street, then 
onto the Burr property. After crossing the Burr 
property, the line went under the old railroad 
bed, across the brook behind the Pumping 
Stations. It then followed the Crooks property, 
along the Pumping Station road on to where it 
met Cross Street. 

Going across Cross Street onto Blackmar 
Street. there was a “waiting station” on the 
right and access to Hoag Lake and all its 
activities. (now Silver Lake.) On the right, at the 
beginning of Blackmar Street there was a thirty 
plus foot hill. The waiting Station was at the 
bottom of that hill. The fill from that hill when 
removed was used to fill in the Prospect Street 
railroad overpass. 

Houses are now standing where the hill 
once was. The trolley line then went through 
the woods and onto South Maple Street about 
a half mile south of the Bellingham Recycling 
Center. It then proceeded to Bellingham Four 
Corners. 

The Four Corners. The intersection of 
South Maple Street, Mechanic Street east and 
west, and Maple Street. Four trolleys met there 
every hour — one headed to Milford through 
Bellingham Center, one going to Caryville, one 
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going to Franklin and beyond. The other one 
went to Woonsocket by way of Hoag Lake and 
South Bellingham. 

Our line in Bellingham, went to the left 
of the intersection, along Mechanic Street 
(Route 140) through Bellingham Center and 
then it disappeared into the woods near the 
former Desmarais Residence. “It then crossed 
under the old railroad bed, went through the 
woods and emerged again at Route 140 at the 
Bellingham and Mendon town line” The line 
going to the right at the Four Corners went into 
Franklin then on as far as Attleborough. 

The northerly segment from the Four 
Corners only went as far as where Olbry’s Store 
once was on Maple Street. The line was not 
allowed to cross the tracks belonging to the 
New Haven Railroad. At this point, passengers 
had to transfer to the cars of the Milford and 
Uxbridge branch, then on to Hartford Avenue — 
then East on to Stone Street where _ it 
disappeared into the woods again on its way to 
Milford and other points along the line. 

Some of these rail beds are still visible 
while others have grown up to woods or have 
been used for other purposes. 

My folks, when they were young, 
walked to the waiting station at Hoag Lake and 
took the trolley to school in South Bellingham. 
Others took the trolley to Franklin and then 
boarded a train for Boston. 

My grandfather, George D. Crooks, was 
a Motorman on the electric cars and my other 
grandfather , Charles A. Woodward, worked in 
the Franklin Carbarn where the cars were 
repaired and serviced to keep them running. 
The carbarn building is still standing next to the 
Incanto Restaurant on W. Central Street. He 
was once reprimanded for driving the car to 
fast while getting it back into service. 

These are some of the reasons heard as 
to why the line went bankrupt: so many 
passengers on board, the fares could not be 
collected from all; a big snow storm cost too 
much for the men who shoveled; not as many 
passengers going to Hoag Lake in the winter. 
We will never know. 


BELLINGHAM---AS IT WAS TO ME 


Welcome to Guest Editor, 
our “Comments"™ printer. 


Daniel Westou, 


It was a small town when I was young, 
probably no more that 3500 people. In 
the year 1938, what impressed me most 
were all those gigantic trees laying 
on the ground after the hurricane. At 
the end of my folk's driveway were the 
twin pines which were laid low, clear 
across Blackstone Street. 

In those days you didn't have to think 
too much about traffic coming down the 
street. You were lucky if you counted 
ten cars all day long, probably five 
cars going to and from work. I lived 
most of my years on Blackstone Street, 
well into my adult life, and watched 
it grow from a graveled road to what 
itis» .todayan, .m f38h-itewassjustiawade 
enough to allow two cars to pass. 
Between Rte. 140 and 126 there were 
just three houses, the Reeds on 126, 
the Patricks on 140 and my parents in 
the middle. 

In the winter time after the first 
snow, and when we knew the ice was 
going to be permanent, we used to lug 
buckets of water to the top of the 
hill and glaze it good for sledding. 
Let me tell you, that was a ride. 

YOu could coast, after a running start, 
all the way to Patricks and beyond. 
Ray Patrick had a wooden sled that 
could hold at least five people and 

he would allow us to use it, and could 
that thing fly, after you helped it up 
the hill. One night of sledding I re- 
member, I was cut off with a sled in 
front and on the side. To avoid hit- 
ting someone, I rolled my sled to the 
left side of the road, hit a tree and 
continued to fly throught the air, 
nearly ripping the clothes off the 
front of me. Gordon and Billy helped 


me limp back to the house. After a hot 


cup of cocoa for all of us, anda 
quick patch to the clothes, I was 
ushered out again for more flying 
lessons (Flexible Flyer). Six years 
later, after W.W.2, I was rushing to 
catch the bus for the train in Frank- 
lin (I was going to school in Boston). 
On that same cussed hill, my feet flew 
from under me with books flying in all 
directions. I must have flown fifteen 
feet. Mr. (Ray) Harper stopped his 


pretty Buick (I swear he always drove 
it in second gear) and gave my cold 
and bruised body a ride all the way 

to Franklin. 

I believe the remnants. of my tree 
house are still in existance down. the 
road on the original part of Black- 
stone St., where Mr. Ambler used to 

go into the woods for some of his 
lumber (Dick Ambler's father). Many 

a pleasant day I've spent going into 
the woods looking for the tall, well 
developed blueberry bushes. Before 
the first forest fire you could find 
some almost five feet tall. All you 
had to do was shake the bushes and 
the berries were so big and ripe they 
would fall into your hand. I used the 
same lumber path that circled in be- 
hind Rabbit Hill. If you weren't 
careful, you could get lost. I have 
traveled it through to the far end of 
Silver Lake, where it's marshy and 
full of blood suckers. . 

There was a well on Blackstone St. 
the vacinity of where the football 
field is now, that never wemt dry. 
It was always full and clear..sort of 
puzzling ‘cause I don't know who dug 
it. Many a pail I've had to carry up 
from there and greatful for it too. 


in 


Thanks, Danny. 


SWEET AND SOUR SAUCE 


If life were always springtime 
We wouldn't notice flowers 
Sunshine would not be half as sweet 
If there were never any showers. 


If we didn't know the meaning 

Of the simple word called sad 
How could we appreciate 

Another one called glad? 


Life can't be always laughter 

It is also filled with tears 
But the bad times are the ones that 
make 

The good times seem so dear. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
Do unto others as you would have 


others do unto you. 
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THE. WOONSOCKET CALL, MONDAY, MAY 13, -1946 ae 


Bae Sigs eH ee ST ee Scteening Time: 


a STARTS : Matinees at 2 
pes S atonal Evenings, “Tars and Spars 
TODAY! 


aa 


Shown at 8:20 
Companion Hit at 7 & 10 


coil PEOTURES 
__ brasents 


T'm Glad I Waited 
For You” 


"Love Is A 
Merry-Go-Round” 


‘Kiss Me Hello” 


and other great 
song hits? 


DRARE: BAIR PL! 


= pine star of “Oklahoma!!’) : 


ww SID. CAESAR: JEFF DONNELL @ 


ea by John Jacoby, Sarett Tobias and Decla Dunning 
Produced by “ . Diregted -by-- 


MILTON TL BREN © ALFRED E. GREEN 


Lt. Comdr., USCGR 


Produced in cooperation 
‘with United States 
Coast Guard 


COMPANION HIT! 


- Midnite. Shawl: Decoration Day. Eve., My 29th st : "THE ALCON i SAN FRANCISCO” 
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- * PROGRAM GRADUATES 
Graduation : - Fa 
ry > * a 
i Pauline Helen Alexander 
: PROCESSIONAL ace. 111 Ae eennne ls ore Miss Evelyn Mayer iets ae Be eo 
é a i Phyllis Audrey Brown 
BELLINGHAM EIGHTH GRADES Ka IBFVOCATION © «5. cn5. sas SEC ces « Rev. C., E. Chamberlain BeatricesE. Chabot 
o * WELCOME AND ESSAY—Barter Rowland Tyndall ible haar 
, * : a OTP 030 Te Ao Beis Blanche Victoria Daneau 
‘ TOWN HALL % d i Orlando T, DiPietro 
& & ESSAY—The Biggest Job in the World .............. : Doris Mercure Mary Elizabeth Dore 
% * Irene Lillian Dufresne 
*% % SONG—Mister Moon ............0. A ate South School Mis tvcia tee 
: Oey Ida R. Estes 
fe * ESSAY—How the World Rides ...............000 00, Harvey Garneau Roland Ernest Fontaine 
Ks a Ne F Walter Michael Fabian 
* ESSAY—The American Federation of Labor ......... Arminio Cubellis Constance Blanche Farley 
+ ea ; Henry Edmond Forget 
% . a Wa te SAXOPHONE SOLO—Valse Erica ......... 0.0.0... Aaron A. Hobart Frank Armon Foskett 
& a : Harvey W. Garneau 
Ky * ESSAY—Franklin’ D. Roosevelt ............... SOnnenr nn Elizabeth Dore Bertha Doris Godin 
* ee ae : Arthur Burton Hall, Jr, 
3 “ ESSAY—Our National Parks ............. Sey Bertha Godin Aaron Addison Hobart 
. * Elsa Doris Hoyt 
= & SONG—To a Honey Bee ........... Ventre eee elev eens Center School Hector Benjamin Lemarier 
RH “ ‘ : Harriet Joan Lytwynic 
5 ee ESSAY—Radio Programs ...... hisses + vets Deatmee Chabot Charles Joseph Marchand 
ne ae Leo Edward Marchand 
ee oe ESSAY—The Life of Thomas Alva Edison ............... Leroy Scott Doris L. Mercure 
5S * +5 é ; Chester Francis Michalowski 
= 5 TRIO—Alita ......,.. Vetereterereersssanes Violin, Clarinet, and Piano Walter Joseph Mostck 
we : Jeanette Margaret Nealia 
a fe ESSAY—Books and Reading .......cccccceceseeeeeee eee Phyllis Brown Stephen M. Petrosky, Jr. 
ce : g ; Albert R. Prefontaine 
* + ESSAY—Life of Calvin Coolidge ............c00.0-.. Willard Rhodes Alfred Adelard Rattie 
3 . Lionel Remillard 
& Ne SONG—To a Marching Tune .............. Rede eee North School ‘Stephen Bates Rhodes 
2) * : Willard Arthur Rhodes 
KS ae BSSAY=-Value "oreMucicn .e.ciaoce ce ear ne Gate Te Ida Estes Yvonne Ida Ricard 
. Irene D. Robillard 
* : PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS Leroy Stephen Scott 
Victor John Skalubinski 
ry * Aaron W. Hobart, Secretary of School Committee Rita Jessie Smith 
= ie Charles William Stoddard 
‘ SONG—The Parting ...... hs nates « Se ute ae Beith iso Ao aa ... Class Chester E. Struzik 
4 4 Dorothy Louise Tebeau 
% BENEDICTION ». v7 sts Gey poets ee. Go, "Reyna Chamberlain Rowland Henry Tyndall 
a ; Maryrose Catherine Varotta 
* THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1933 at 2 P. M. RECEPTION TO GRADUATES Thomas Henry Whalen 
: 
a : 
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WHY NOVEMBER 8 IS ELECTION DAY THIS YEAR 


Federal law requires that the presidential 
election be held every four years on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. This 
may seem like an arbitrary time to hold an election, 
but it made sense in the 1800s. 

In the early election days, each individual 
state set its own date for the presidential election. 
Most states chose a date in November because the 
early federal law required the electors for the 
electoral college of the individual states to meet on 
the first Wednesday in December. 

Having the election in November, made 
sense for the farmers because the harvest would be 
ended and the harsh winter had not begun. 

Having the election on different dates did 
not matter. Communication was so slow it could 
take days or maybe weeks for the election results to 
be known. When the railroads and telegraph came 
into being, there was a fear that an individual could 
vote in his own state then travel to another state 
and vote there. Also the telegraph could carry the 
results of the early election in one state to another 
state where the vote could be influenced. 

In 1845, Congress passed a law setting the 
day for choosing presidential electors. The day 
popular voters in each state would determine who 
would represent them in the electoral college. 

Having the election on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday meant that that the election 
would never be held on the first Monday in 
November which is all Saints Day and most 
merchants in the 1800s did their bookkeeping on 
the first day of the month. 

Tuesday was chosen because many early 
elections were held at the county seat , therefore 
giving the voters Monday to travel. This would 
avoid traveling on the Sunday Sabbath. 

Now that many states have accepted early 
voting procedures it is still traditional to vote for the 
president on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November every four years. This voting 
day has continued since the 1840s. 


DON’T FORGET TO VOTE IF YOU 
HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO. 
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DEATHS 
Marcel Wilfred Arel, Jr. 
Theresa Asselin 
Jean Paul Bernier 
Jeffrey Brown 
Kevin Cournoyer 
Russell Dearborn 
Thomas Desjarlais 
Leo Desmarais 
Randolph Dewar 
Robert Dexter 
Jacqueline M. Doherty 
Theresa Donnelly 
Cheryl A. Drainville 
Richard Drainville 
Ralph Frederick 
Victor Glowka BHS 1948 
Robert McNaul, Jr. 
John Molinari 
Joseph Murzycki 
Mildred Crooks Graves Patrick 
Nicholas “Nicky’Petrosky BHS 1947 
Charles Porter 
Alice Provost 
Barbara Provost 
Janet C. Riel 
Edward Robery 
Barbara Selvitella 
Josephine Taft 
Donald Trites 
Margaret Tuttle 


DONATIONS 
Anonymous 
John and Mary Cole 
Connor Gonthier 
June Hall Merrick 
Linda Lavallee 


Larry Lovering has donated four slide carousels: 
Bellingham’s 250 Celebration Parade; a Bellingham 
Fair; two other parades; and a bonfire. 


THE ERNEST TAFT, JR. MUSEUM 
BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
IS OPEN 
THE FIRST SUNDAY OF EACH MONTH 
1:00P.M. — 4:00P.M. 


Bellingham Historical Commitysion : Seen 
3 Common Streer 
W.3. POSTAGE 
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